THE MEN AT THE WORLD'S END
I even called one of them "Phedre," so much did her
carriage and her profile suggest a classical figure,
U0na? Owl?" they asked. "Had I any flour?"
And by means of expressive mimicry they gave me to
understand that flour was the one remedy for the headaches
brought on by their meat diet. I could only spare them a
plateful, for I had to keep enough to last us at least a fort-
night, even without allowing for a delay at Issik Pakte itself.
Actually we needed to rest for two days for the sake of
the camels. There was pasture for them here. Greys, once so
full of life, would not be able to go on. The thin Slalom, on
the other hand, had never at any time refused to carry me.
He had even succeeded in dragging Greys along as a tug
drags the dead weight of a barge. The good brute was so
willing that I was afraid he might go on till he collapsed.
One of the men who, with his hooked nose and "collar"
beard, reminded me of a figure in a Persian miniature, came
with two fillies. Peter called them "the amphibians," because
they had been brought in from the marshes and were all
muddy. He exchanged Greys for one of them. She had a
brown winter coat that was coming out in patches and
looked like a moth-eaten rug. While they were filing her
hooves, whichj as a result of inaction, had grown to an
extravagant length, Peter found a name for her: Cynara.
Peter yearned over Greys and Boro asked the Persian
miniature "to be good to the little black horse, so that he
should not be sad in his heart at losing his master."
There were three wretched yurts near our tent. In one of
them a man with a pointed nose and a gay laugh was pre-
paring us a supply of little strips of dough with our own flour
and our own mutton fat. His brother, Tokta Ahun, was to
accompany the elder of the camp, Assa Khan, who was
coming as our guide. Tokta Ahun brought in two antelopes
Peter had killed, and in his own yurt I had occasion to
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